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How would Mr. Ralph, a critical writer 
a architecture of the metropolis a 
If a century ago, have rejoiced, coul 
he have lived to see the view nye our 
engraving presents—the Church of St. 
Martin, open in front. ‘I could wish,” 
says this writer, in describing the church, 
“that a view was opened from the Mews 
to St, Martin’s Church: I do not know 


“Shurch of St. Mrartin in the Pields. — 


—ao 


London, concerning the 
church from the jurisdiction of the latter. 
It is not improbable that it might at that 
time have been a chapel for the use.of the 
visited their convent. 
en, which reached to the church. 


t as it may, the endowments 
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enlarged. At length becoming ruinous, 
after many expensive repairs, it was 
wholly taken down in the year 1721, and 
in five years the present stately fabric was 
—_ by Mr. a — a prmgr 
illis, bis isbury, 

L aid the first aayen which is 

fixed the following inscription :— 
D. 8. 

SeRrEnIssimus Rex Geonreius 
Per DEruTaTUuM suUM 
REv.pumADMODUM IN XTO PaTREM 
RicuarpumM Eprtscopr. SaRrisBuR. 
Summum suum ELEEMOSYNARIUM 
ADSISTENTE (REGIs Jussv) 

o. Tuo. HewytT, Eau. Aur. 
JEviricioRu uREcioruMCuRATORE 
PRINCIPALI 
Primus nugus EccLes1z LaripeEm 
Posvuit 
» Martit XIX0 Ano Dn: MDCXXI 
AxwnoavE Réenr sui VIIIve. 

On the the first s the king 
, one pect de guineas ; tobe distri- 


the workmen, and some 
ae chase an they 


whole. expense ef building and 
Saggren amounted 0, 


round. in pilasters, and in the interco- 
lumniations are two series of windows 
surrounded with rustic. On each side of 
the doors, on the sides near the corner, 


concealed by a handsome balustrade ; the 


gies et cage aba ae 
t _ august ; i e 8 
arising from the street to the front could 
have been made regular, and on a line 
from end to end, it would have given it a 
very considerable grace ; but as the situa- 
tion of the ground would not allow it, this 
is to be esteemed a misfortune rather than 
a fault. The round columns at each 
of the church are well contrived, 
have a very fine effect. in the- profile 
Say edie, et oer east end is remarka- 
elegant, very justly claims par- 
tigalar. applause. In short, if thaws fa 


thing in this fabric, it isa 
litle more 3 which, I presume, 


eae 


with fret-work and gilding ; and over the 
altar is a large Venetian window, with or- 
namental stained On each side are 
seats, with glazed windows, for the reyal 
family and their whenever 


Queen of the Sandwich Islands died, 
their coffins were placed in a vault in St. 
Martin’s church, previous to their removal 
to their native country. 





FRENCH MANNERS.ECARTE. 
{For the Mirror. ) 
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ness and elegance of manners: this idea 
took root under the reign of Louis XIV.; 
it was grounded, and it was too high q 


iment not to be ropriated even fro! 
ine *nP P: 


they: had no title to it; but why 
Le Francais 


1 Kin F from H 
were Kings rance enry V. 
1801, cine 2 First Consal would not 
allow them to be so any longer; and they 
Still style themselves defenders of a faith, 
thas even an exciseman is compelled to 
pjure- Charles X. is King of France 
Naverre ; and Ferdinand VII. will 
an jota of the title of King of 


nation in the world,” 


even when a Kobespierre and a Marat 


were grand masters'of the ceremonies to 
the nation ? 


politeness, this elegance of man- 


pers, for which the French were prover- all 


‘exist before the revolution, but 
hted from the soil of France at 


fe 


, and the aristocracy of riches usurp 
honours formerly paid to birth. ‘* My 


2 
Fe 


E 
Fe 
s 
Z 
Fs 


fer 


way thing Jo oils ove in 
save in 
‘pain the truth of our James 


a lord, but Speer make i 


prare 
He 


* None. was-more sensibly 

at this than the Empress Jose- 
phing, for the “ladies” of the court were 
more ridiculous in their efforts to ape 
Pe nee ia amen. 


to knife, and th 


its h: irreligion, vulgarity, and 
obnztysupplic its: place ; the ‘dregs bi 






The manners and habits of their 
never left them ;'and aa they asso 
but little with the old nobility retoxn 


French will long remain in point 
breeding belov » and ag 
will see's Frenchman, who even 


himself well bred, Bick his teeth wi pis 
fe, en OK 
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man Pometiy many i 
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AND MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS OF 

THE EGYPTIANS, ISBAELITES, &e, 
There is a charm, a power, that sways the 
Bids every passion revel orbe stil; 
Inspires with rage, or all our cares dissolves ; 
Can soothe distraction, and almest despeir. 
That power is Music. 

ARMSTRONG, 


Mustc was one of the first of the} : 
and we 


' ed arts known to mankind, 
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e, eulogies on 
Lieovi: sit che tested of the Setious of 


tory of Egypt, where Plato 
and Diodorus Siculus state its study was 
confined to the priests, who only used it 


like scu! was circumscribed by law 
and ft to be employed on trivial 
Occasions. 


Although the fact of music and musi- 
cal instruments being known to the 


at a very early period is indis- 
yet it is much to be regretted 
there are no records by which we can 


ju of its comparative excellence. 
earliest tian musical instru- 
ment of which we have any record, is that 


years before the birth of Christ, this 
would gre to music an anti- 


quity of upwards of three thousand four 
years. : 

This curious relic of antiquity, which 
is a musical instrument of i 


ceive the powers of the human 
mind in the early of the world, ex- 
Pp the then 


loring ered capabilities 
of nature, and directed plgeapic een 


where chance is the 
parent of discovery it is only men of 
genius who turn it to advan 

was Trismegistus, the Hermes or] Mer- 
cury of the tians, who if not the in- 
ventor of Music, as he is generally called, 
made many striking improvements in it, 
and first gave the world the lyre. The 


account which he was led to invent 
this instrument is entertaining, and by - 
no means improbable. ‘ The Nile,” 


says Apollodorus, who relates the anec- 
dote, ‘ after having overflowed the whole 
country of Egypt, when it returned with- 
in its natural bounds, left on the shore a 
number of dead animals of various 
inds, and amongst the rest a tortoise, 
the flesh of which, long dried and wasted 
by the sun, nothing remained within the 


ell but nerves and and these 
being contracted by the d; heat be- 
came sonorous. Mercury walking along 
the banks of the Nile happened to strike 
his foot against the shell, and was so 


ic, pleased with the sound produced, that 


the idea of a lyre started into his ima- 
ination. He constructed the instrument 

the form of a tortoise, and strung it 
with the dried sinews of dead animals.” 

It is, however, more than probable that 
the monaulos, or single flute, called by 
the Egyptians photinz, was known before 
the lyre; it ap at first to have been 
nothing more a bull’s horn. Egypt, 
however, made rapid advances in the use- 
ful and elegant arts, while all the rest of 
the world was shrouded in savage igno- 
rance. Asa proof of this, we have only 
to name the drawing of the harp found 
in a sepulchre at Thebes which is su 
posed to be that of the father of Sesos 
who lived nearly four thousand years 
ago. Of this harp Mr. Bruce well ob- 
serves that “ it overturns all the accounts 
of the earliest state of ancient music and 
instruments in Egypt, and is altogether 
in its form, ornaments, and compass, an 
incontestable proof, stronger than a thou- 
sand Greek qu that 


Egypt was the invention of arts, was 
ly the beginning of the era of their 
restoration.” 

The Sacred Writings also afford 
evidence of the antiquity of music. In 
the Book of Genesis, we find when La- 
ban reproves his son-in-law Jacob for his 
precipitate flight, he distinctly sliudes te 
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‘expense on these occasions, 
= The number of flute players in 
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‘musicand musical instruments: “* Where- 
fore,” says he, “ didst thou flee away 
secretly, and steal away from me; and 
didst not tell me that I might have sent 
thee away with mirth and songs, with 
tabret and with harp.” 

The son of Sirach, in giving directions 
to the master of a banquet as to his be- 
haviour, desires him, amongst other 
things, “ to hinder not the music ;” and 
to this he adds, “ a concert of music in a 
banquet of wine, is as a signet of carbun- 
cle set in gold; asa et of emerald 
set in a work of gold, so is the melody of 
music with pleasant wine.” In speaki 
in the praise of Josias, he says, “ the re- 
membrance of Josias is like the composi- 
tion of the perfume, that is made by the 
art of the apothecary; it is sweet as 
honey in all mouths; and as music in a 
banquet of wine.”” Here we have a pleas- 
ing recollection, illustrated by a compa- 
rison with the gratification of three of the 
senses. Ossian, on an occasion a little 
different, makes use of the last compa- 
rison, but in an inverted order, when he 
says, “ The music of Caryl is eo the 
memory of joys that are past, pleasi 
and maaealiel 0 the soul? oT 

The ong instruments of music were 

incipally those of percussion; so that 
ee that > erry as well as the harshness 
of the language, the music must have 
been coarse and noisy. The great num- 
ber of performers too, whom it was the 
custom of the Hebrews to collect toge- 
ther, could, with such language and such 
instruments, produce nothing but clamour 
and jargon. According to Josephus, 
there were two hundred thousand musi- 
cians at the dedication of the Temple of 
Solomon. 

Music appears to have been interwoven 
through the whole tissue of religious 


‘ceremonies in Palestine. The priests 


to have been musicians heredita- 

ly, and by office. The ets ac. 

companied their inspired effusions with 

music ; and every prophet, like the pre- 

sent 4 i. i of Italy, appears to 

have been accompanied by a musical in- 
strument. 

Vocal and ee yncee a Music consti- 
tuted a principal of the funeral cere- 
cain ol te Joon The pomp -and 
were prodi- 


processions amounted sometimes to 
several hundreds, and -the attendance of 
the guests continued frequently for thirty 


( To be continued.) 





CALUMNY. 
(For the Mirror.) 
FROM ROSSINI'S “ BARBIERE DI SIVIGLIA.” 
Scene 6th, Act \st.—Bartola loquitur. > 


Calumny 
Is a light breeze, a gentle zephyr, which : 
Comes on in whispers, sweetly, mildly, scarce 
Perceptible. At first, a still small voice 
Glides softly o’er ground, till by degrees 
Spreading around, it wins a crafty entrance 
Into the ears of men, and fills the brain 
With pride and wild amazement. . 


Then, at length 
Finding a passage by the tongue, its force - 
Increases, though but gradually ; and now 
Flitting from place to. place, it sweeps along 
Like to the tempest and the thunder-storm | 
That desolates the forest, and congeals 
The sou) of man with horror. Yet ere léng 
It rushes headlong, bursts and spreads around 
Redoubled fury ; then, in one loud roar— . 
Heaven’s own artillery—wakes the giant power 
Of fearful earthquake, and in wild dismay » 
Rides the tumultuous whirlwind. 
, So it is 
With calumny’s sad victim—vilified 
And spurn’d, and smarting ‘neath the public lash, 
Fate drives him on to ruin. 
ALPHEUS. 





ROYAL-OAK DAY. 

(May the twenty-ninth. ) 
“ Tu1s day,” says the author of the 
Festa Anglo-Romana, “ is celebrated 
upon a double account ; first, in comme- 
moration of the birth of Charles the Se- 
cond, who was born on the ph Ad 
May, 1630; and also by Act of Parlia: 
ment, 12 Car. II., by the passionate’ de- 
sires of the people, in’ memory of ‘his 
happy restoration to his crown and dig- 
nity on the 29th of May, 1660, when 
entered London after twelve years of 
forced exile.”* ‘ 

It is only in reference to the latter 

event that this day is now noticed. In 
the north of England it is customary for 
the people to wear in their hats the leaves 
of the oak, and to decorate the heads of 
their horses, whether in the plough or 
the coach, on this day: and the | at 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne had’ formerly a 
taunting rhyme on this occasion, with 
which they used to insult such persons as 
they met who had not oak-leaves in their 
hats :— 

“ Royal Oak 

The Whigs to provoke.” ; 
There was a retort courteous by others, 

who contemptuously wore shaxtee 
leaves :— 

“ Plane-tree leaves, 

The Church-folk are thieves.” 


* Festa Anglo-Romana, 12mo, Lond. 1678. 











Puerile and Jéw as these -_ such like 
sarcasms appear, yet breathe 
that | spirit which they were 
to promote, and which 
showed itself very early. In a curious 
upland, published by HL Jeeey, din 
by H. Jessey, 4to. 
1660, there is a re io eaten 36: 
lated by the Puritans, of judgment in- 
flicted he old woman for 
fiowets ‘to, mika 


& 
po ee 
— 


Dr. Stukely :*—“‘ In a 
oye — the 
who preserv: i 
Worcester fight, 

The floor af 
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fib 
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any suspicion of a 
P cavity, w trap-door over the 
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ily reaching 

e nut-hook. It happened 

lated to us) that whilst these 

in the tree, a of the 
the house, 
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‘place, carried some of the 
them in St. James 
or Garden, and used to water them him- 


* Wiverariun Curicsem. Lond. 1724, p. 57. 
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oak. 
a Popish chapel) be- ; 
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self. He gave this Péndril ati estste of 
about £200. per annum, which still re- 


of king Charlés was one 
escape ; arid is thus des. 
curious and scarce pam- 
Memorial for 


up with that 


brim so doub 
they looked 
doublet fall of holes, and almost black 








vim 


to decorate with oak branches on the 29th 
of May: this custom is now in utter 


lect. 
Ms. Evel has the notice of 
aed se 


son* 29th , 1660. This day his 
Majy Charles the Second came to 

don after a sad and long exile and calami- 
tous suffering both of the King and 
Church, being 17 yeares. This was 
his birth-day, and with a triumph of 
20,000 horse and foote, brandishing th 
swords and shouting with inexpressible 
goy ; the wayes strew'd with flowers, the 
dells ringing, the streetes hung with 


st 
i 


panies in their liveries, chaines of gold, 
and banners; Lords and Nobles clad in 
cloth of silver, gold, and velvet; the 
windowes and balconies all set with ladies; 
music, m of 

ing even so far as » SO as 
they were seven houres in passing the 
Citty, even from 2 in ye til 9 
at 

‘ T stood in the Strand and beheld it, 
and bless’d God. All this was 
swithout one drop of bloud shed, and by 
that very army which rebell’d against 
him; but it was ye Lerd’s doing, for 
such a restauration was never mention’d 
in any history ancient or modern, since 
the returne of the Jews the Baby- 





WIELLIAM TELL’S CHAPEL. 
“ PROM THE GERMAN OF STOLBERG, 
(For the Mirror.) 


Tus holy spot—O, view it well! 

“The birth-place *twas of William Tell: 
Here, where his fathers press’d the sod, 
An altar now is rais’d to God. 


When first his mother viewed the boy 
‘She joy’d with all a mother's joy : 
She thought no longer of her smart, 
‘But clasp'd her infant to her heart. 


© Great God !* she cried, “Oh! may he be 
A servant firm and true to Thee! — 
But God decreed by him to show 

Such deeds as armies could not do. 


He pour'’d warm blood his veins along ; 
‘He made him as a war-horse strong ; 
He made him range the mountain side, 
Fierceas the hawk, and fiery-eyed. 


+ “Ged gave the youth, as teachers, none 
~ But nature and his word alone; 
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And oft, by secret desert streams, 

Fed his high soul with heavenly dreams. 

The labours of the wave and field 

Long time his maaly limbs had steel‘d ; 

Their dangers bad his sport been long, 

Ere yet he knew himself so strong : 

Ere yet he felt his native land 

Must owe her freedom to his hand ; 

That he alone her foes could tame,. 

And end her slavery and her shane. - 
: J. Ft. - 


She Sopographer. 
No. XIII. 





ST. SAVIOUR’S CHURCH, 
SOUTHWARK. 


Tue etymology of the ancient name of 
this churcls is involved in miuch obscurity. 
Pennant says that it is derived from Ree, 
or over the river. It seems originally to 


; have been founded by ‘Mary, a thaiden, 


from the profits of a ferry acress the 
ik afterwards pee noble 

ly, converted it into a college of priests. 
but in the year 1106, it was refocnded s 
Priory for canons regular, by William 
‘onte de l’Arche and William Dauncy, 


done Norman knights. William Gifford, b 


of Winchester, built the body of the 
church about a.p. 1120, but it was not 


in the fire which consumed the priory in 
1207, and was rebuilt either in the time 
of Richard Ii. or Henry IV. At the 
ree ae ar omar three 

it was surrendered to Henry by 
last prior, Bartholomew Linsted, alias 


the name of Saint Saviour’s. 

It is a beautiful gothic pile, erected in 
the form of a Ro Cay boon 
aisles, transepts, a choir 
aisles, the chapel of St. John now the 
‘vestry, and the chapel of the V: Mary. 
There are twenty-six mass: thir. 


has been much spoiled by the addition of 
wooden galleries which run on each side 








a considerable benefactor to 

In the Virgin Mary’s chapel is a hand- 
some monument agg was restored 
about thirty years since, at.a considerable 
expense,) to the memory of: the pious 
Launcelot Andrews, bishop of Winches. 
ter, who died in his aiining Ot 
church, a.p. 1626. It is a fine black and 
white — oe a Rog moe lies ra 
image e te of. the garter in 
robes ; on aasiae of it,are placed two 
stone coffins ; by .their —- 
be esteemed pieces of antiquity, and from 


aisle, close to the entrance of the Virgin 
Mary’s Chapel ; it is adorned with pilas- 
ters supporting an arch, under which are 
the alderman and his two wives, and be- 
low are his children all in kneeli 


inscri tating 
buried with his daughter, April 13,1616. 
There are many’ other monuments in 
this chureh; some of: which are well 
worthy the attention of the antiquarian. 
The east end has lately been rebuilt ina 
manner which does great credit to the 
parish in general. chapel of St. 
Mary Magilalen has been taken down, 
which renders the exterior of the church 
uniform, and the monuments which have 
been removed will go to enrich some other 
parts of the church. When the whole of 
this venerable pile is finished repairing, 
and the approaches to the new London 
rng Ce ghee par nas ng 
igh street, wi 
not be inferior to some of our beautiful 
coals fase The lover of anti- 
quities find himself highly gratified 
by.a walk within its walls, and here as a 
correspondent to the Mirror observes,® 
the contemplative loiterer may pass in a 
pleasing reverie many an hour. 


* Vol3. page 159. 


1 ant sentimental this afternoon, and just 
mean to have a quiet sentimental 


be the subject? .O, never mind ;. rattle 
on, and every line I scribble will doubtless 
civilly hand me to a thought, as Dryden 
was wont to say that every jingle helped 
him to a line of * fair Re , 

Walking up Holborn the other day, I 
saw a with this title, “The Pica 
sures of Melancholy.” Up I whiaked ‘it, 
and commenced conning its.pages; it was 
all about epitaphs, and various other me- 


comfort, far less ure, in that said 
melancholy,” quoth I to myself, as I de- 
parted homewards. Nay, in spite of 
what Mr. Samuel Rogers, that most se- 
rene of all and prince of Joe Mil- 
lers, has my resolve is to be as gay 

principle, 


found. as I can, consistently with good 


&c.; and for as long a time as I can, 
consistently with propriety and the dis- 
charge of life’s all important duties. “ Be 
wise and merry, merry and wise,: which- 
ever way you fancy it. Why should. I, 
having so much reason to be thankful for 
the gifts of a good and gracious \ Provi- 
dence, go about mumbling and mutter- 
ing, and piping my eye, upon every pos- 
sible occasion, where I can screw up a 
dismal face, instead of thinking and act- 
ing rationally, and up to the line of m 
duty with the Divine aid, then leaving 
results to the disposal of One, who musé 
do all things right? ’Tis true, I am 
liable to be called a saint, plead 
guilty to the charge of egregious Me- 
thodism ; but can I not, moving about 
among my fellow-creatures, endeavour my 
best to give them some feeble idea of 
holiness—warn any thoughtless wight of 
the frightful risk of attending to all 
things, but the one thing needful—speak 
of the importance of time—the judgment 
to come—the eternal world—the terrors 
of a just God offended at sin and sinful 
men—and, above all, of His mercy to 


every repentant, and ng, and re- 
forming child of Adam, 

atonement—can I not do vithout 
putting ‘on a face as if I was upon the eve 
of being marched to the new ; with. 


out any chance of respite? I am mise- 
rable, and have no resource to flee to, no 
footing for m: eS ee 
clever young fellow, in excellent -heglth, 
but indifferent spirits, 1 friend of mine. 
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‘* Come and take ag eget bare ae 
and we'll talk over the matter,” rej 

the said friend. ‘But you religious 
men are s0 moping and me y, that 
you'll make me worse.” He went, never- 
theless, and on the following morning I 
breakfasted with him, and never saw hu- 
man being happier. Melancholy, it will 
feed upon the vitals sometimes—the day’s 
gone away for ever, and those we have 
cherished as the very core of our hearts 
gone with them—the scenes of youth—of 

affection—all 


the mind that is fearful!—But let us 
think. Weare all ims and strangers 
i while we sojourn here, 


frame, the sunk eye, the falling 
jaw, must soon announce to the sorrowing 
few that are left around us, that we, too, 
are for the dark hour—for the strife of 
and dissolution ; but have we faith? 
we rest on the Rock of Ages ? is all 
right with our souls? can we read our 
title assured to the mansions in the sky ? 
then, bué not till then, (and we know there 
is much previous and most important 
work that musé precede all this,) we have 
nothing to apprehend, every to 
hope for; and the moment that the watch- 
os raises his most hopeless cry, 
be at once our release from agony 

and the glorious commencement of a f 
city, which 
neither hath it entered into the 


ht and 
ed we shall 
Meet again, and all will be well, and the 


be vibe greg hr if remembered at 
al how th heighten our joys, and 


ile dnelbohieaia paitas t Ilike ~ 


my musings upon it, even sometimes at 
the risk of fanciful. The great, 
the good, the are not lost ; th 
have only gone before. Kirke White 
Bruce, Roberts, St.’ Mawe, 
‘and many others more 


“remembrance, I trust to see, and con- 


much known as they ‘should be. I will, 
‘ time and 
oe fang aig wr 


“eye hath not seen, nor ear © 


eer tn 


gloomy ; exceedingly 
beautiful, as will be seen by the follow- 


STANZAS. 
© Man giveth up the ghost, and os Re 2” 
on. ve. 


7 


AND where is he? not by the side 
Whose every want he loved to tend; 
Not o‘er those valleys wandering wide, 
Where sweetly lost he oft would wend. 
That form beloved he marks no more, 
Thosc scenes admired no more shall see— ° 
Those scenes are lovely as before, 
And she as fair—but where is he? 


No, no, the radiance ig not dim : 
That used to gild his favourite hill— 
The pleasures that were dear to him 
Are dear to life and nature still; |. ., * 
But, ah! his home is not as fair ;.° 
Neglected must bis gardens be ; 
The lilies droop and whither there, 
And seem to whisper—* where ishe?” ' 


His was the pomp, the crowded hall— 


“4 


Seemed proudly strong—and where is be? 
The church-yard bears an added stone, 

The fire-side shews a vacant chair— 
Here sadness dwells and weeps alone, 

And Death displays his banner there. 
The life is gone, the breath has fied, 

And what has been no more shall be : 
The well-known form, the welcome tread— 
Oh! where are they; and where is he ? 

Epear. 





USEFUL 
RULES IN ARITHMETIC. 


(To the Editor of the Mirror: ) 


some curious problems in No. 136, 
your valuable t J + 


lacobus. 
ing the manner of performing multi. 
Tlication, by division, Pind, thee 
will not answer the desired purpose gene- 
rally, therefore hope I shall not give the 
least offence in pointing out a few exam. 
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ples whére division alone makes the quo. fore requires the assistance of subtrac. 
¢ient either teo much ar ‘too little, there. tion. alae spe 


First, rample—Let 14 be multiplied by 18 :: per rule 18) 1,00 (,085 


{] 055)14,000 ( 254 + 
- remainder 30 


wenn 14)1,00(,07142857)18,00(252 remainder 36. 


which is near the truth, except there is.a remainder ; to obviate which, the recurring 


decima] must be used 


accerding to its fundamental rules, which gives the answer 
withouta remainder, thus: 18)1,00(,055, therefore x 14000, 
subtract 5 


140" 
1260(0 


05,0 
252 true answer without 
——- femainder. 


Second Example.—Lét 91 be multiplied 5, per rule 91) 1,00(,010989 
therefore 010989)5,000000(455 remainder 5. By the recurring 


subtract . 0 





decimal men 5,000000 
5 


"010989 


4999995)455 without remainder. 


Third Example—Let 55 be multiplied by 47, per rule 55) 1,00(,0i8i 
30181)47,0000(2591, remainder 29, which quotient is false, fer 55 x 47 = 2585. 
: Per recurring decimals 


isi | 47,0000 
00 

~ 0180 
a correspondent Jacobus will 
take age my pointing out the 
bove sated, ving no doubt 
of hijs knowledge, either ma ically 
to leave the 


insertion of communi entirely 
to your discretion ; the only reason why 
I have troubled you with my thoughts 
on’ the subject is simply this :—many a 
youth has gone through a system of arith- 
metic, without a knowledge of recurring 
decimals, and should this meet their eye, 


that ge 
their younger days, a few days’ attention 
eir uses will save fmol wary at 
some future time, several hundreds, and 
I may say thousands of figures :—in work- 
or com deci- 


we observed in many persons who had 
as-they said) learnt without 
simpla a finite from an infinite, or a 
@ compound repetends and 

teachers, 





465300)2585, the truth without remainder. 


I beg to subjoin a few coneise rules for 
the calculation of interest for the use of 
those who, perhaps, have not seen the 
most ready way to expedite business. 
Any sum at five per cent. 

* Rule.—Divide the pounds (cxcept the 
= of such) by two; age lus age 

tens, place of shillings, and the u 
the pounds on its right ; reduee the shil- 
lings and pence into pence, and call them 
hhalfpence by cutting off the unit. 

Ezample.—The interest Sg archi 
at five per cent. is required, mstra- 
tion, divide 473. by 2 gives 23V., and 1 
over ; to which p e pounds unit 
‘thus: 16s. — 18s. 6d. = 22(2 ce; 
therefore 22 halfpence 11d. ‘The st 
‘232. 16s, 11d. : when the ovens figure 
is 5 or above, (under 10,) 3; this 
eee Son sees for at 5 per cent. 

Od. demands hi interest. At 2} per 
cent. take half that product, or divide the 
whole sum of the amount, by what ali- 
quot part the interest bears of 1007. thus: 
‘23 is 1-40th of 100 ; therefore 476/. 18s. 6d. 
= 40 — IIL lis, Sjd.s fo di. percent. 
divide by 25; for pe cae be 38 Se 
‘21. per cent. by $0: for 102, per cent. by 
10, and this for general business will an- 
swer the desired : sometimes by 


too 
much, and sometimes too little, which 
of no moment, as it is done by. wl 
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pw 2 At some future time 1 will 
to 


Yous: wane rt 
BD DAMS. 
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SPIRIT OF THE 


Public Pournatls. 


JEUX D’ESPRIT, &c. 

LIST OF PICTURES AT THE EXHI- 
BITION AT SOMERSET-HOUSE; THE 
SUBJECTS OF WHICH BEAR A SIN- 
GULAR CORRESPONDENCE TO THE 
NAMES OF THE ARTISTS. 





peace. Mulready. 
‘Phe Writiig on the Wall, wae. 
A Forest View............... 
x Stidy of “Tyee aah Boake. 
Portrait of a Young ‘Lady, Smirke. 


the Deal a ot Neees Anker Sue 
Death of n ... Stephano, 
Cup bt ep Benja- 


min’s Sack ............ Joseph. 
@tudy for a Clown ......... Grimaldi. 
ot the Pale Horse... Bone. 
ortrait ofa Dog ......... Barker. 
irtentt ar in On Lad y... Hareiden. 
arr 
A Dtinkthg Party pane Goblet. 
Pete Champétre ......... Dance. 
+ Sorry A sie aecaasstoe$ gg 
at Po} 0an...... mrs. 
Seth of es1.... Oliver. i 
A et the Roch.. ge 
win ae Piddin, 
Wits Wheeler 





rot a You Lady, Marist 
The Hotel des Invelides” Paris. 


Scene fron Hen. IV. part’. manne 
* A-man made after sup- ‘ 
; of Bia a cheese paring,” Cheeseman. 
Blas dancihg attend. ' 
Serr ait 
scuLprode. . 


ee 2a “a 





BEAR-BAITING AND MR. MAR« 
TIN’S. BILL. 
Mr. ManTin’s * eg ot ae » Sift 
has been thrown out by the Houst of 
Comrhons ; and looking ‘to sothe of the 
details of ‘it, perha peeps hd other result 
tould be e tit, inclined as T aim 
to think, th Pence, it bird 
everttually woedeed, bons been sorry 
pombe lecided! op hey ny in 
dials whose sI 
mee for. The arguments’ (ia. the inet 
cussion which took place in’ Parlia- 
ment) used by those who support the ex- 
isting system, were not new. Their 
main reliance seemed to be on What 
called a “ ran io in Mr. 
and his Ba heistor g the 
vices of the poor, white th aie oaths D ibos of he Heh 
were to i 9 3 and’ to this 
‘was a) an attempt at comparison 
between the ge gh of torturing animals 
in corners those sective 
tnanly diversions, gn ye we’ have ‘beeh 
bral recognize as the“ sports of the 


Now, if I spoke merely as ‘the wit¥0. 
cate of the poor, my first request shotid 
the for leave to discharge my clfents ett. 
tirely of all that interest in ‘baseress ati 
brutality, with which some of 
friends ‘seem so anxious to endow ‘them. 
T desize that the poor should have thelr 


‘dues ey mae this eouive right 
and title to the bear-bait, they get & great 
deal more than thelr due. Enough, eveh 


‘of a man’s right, is as good as ‘satiety. 
This solicitude to preserve the privilege 
‘of the pool, (5 (yher i it hha 


‘ile; by Pree 
he pai ne tare dhan ahi O08 oa rons 
or on a hot key—a pag ie 

e ever-blessed thre Bil. 


‘so good as to state it. Tt is not 

classes who either have, oe ee 
desire to have, their * siese Wileet ! On ‘the 
contrary, at least a large 

the money which ‘su he gir nis 
the ‘* monkey” fi Poa anid’ encoun. 





agen ys fedling. hout 2 
i ; t a 
community, S is a pr I 
will not, stop just now to try, because I 
must fabsolutely have a word with that 
famous . dictum of ‘ the B 


and 
the Bull ;”? premising, that I it to rather needless] 


be a sentence as free from anything like 
reasonable meaning or deduction, as the 
most peremptorily turned Irish antithesis 
that ever Catholic orator imposed upon 
an audience by. 

‘ The higher orders have their Billing: 
ton,”. are the words ; “ and why sh 
not the lower orders have their Bull ?” 
That is as much as to say, it is a justifi- 
cation of one person to commit a murder 
because another chooses to hear a song ?— 
“The higher orders have their Billing- 
ton, and:why should not the lower or- 
ders have their Bull ?””—If I were to say, 
“ The people in St. James’s blow their 
noses, why should we the, people in St. 
Giles’s set their heen ihe at would 
notm i iteration, 
be just as Rogieal as that of Mr. Wind- 
ham? Certainly, if. it is to be contended 
that every man has a right to his “ taste,” 
both. these sentences become axioms, and 
we. repeal the whole statute-book imme- 
diately.. But, is it worthy to talk of the 
S¢ taste” of the lower classes, in a matter 
where that taste happens to be scandalous 
to decency and humanity, when we punish 
by law, any “‘ taste”? they may feel for 
the act of carrying a en -eont, oe 

have a.“ taste ” for walking 

may or a plantation—and even m 


their ‘taste” for washing their bodies ~ 


in the main ocean corrigible, by an action 
of from the lord of the manor, 


who has a right of soil in the barren sand, taken 


between and low-water mark, over 


which they pass? 

Tf T question the ¥ ht of any man,— 
and it isa point on'which I have a 
word before 


THE MIRROR. 


his woods, avowedly for no other p 
than that of ing them, he 
throw out the cub h has been petted 


at our mercy. A may fojlow 
his pheasant in the field, but what would 
be said of one who had a taste fez shoot. 
ing the ner tee in a ery Posen 
a partridge be woun and esca; 

true, the bird suffers; but that ~e 
forms no part of the fowler’s iniention. 
He meant to kil? his 3 by accident, 
oe has es vous it, ag byl 

ie probab t misery. But would 
there be nodifference between this ’ 


are little else ; and yet they are very var 
c "we should ‘be 
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And ‘the propensity, let-it be observed; 
is quite sui generis, which leads to these 
in of premeditated torture upon 
living animals. Crowds run to witness 
an execution ; but they are only specta- 
tors of the horrible scene, not contrivers 
of, or contributors to it. There is hardly 
a man whose vulgar curiosity has t 
him four or five miles to see how his 'fel- 
low-creature can die, (for this is the true 
foundation of the impulse,) who would 


avepente tad 
e nded w' self ? 
It is a totally different taste and appe- 


of a 
helpless, and w meelane 
r. Martin’s s of the French sur- 


Dr. Magendie—I hope that some 


part of Mr. Martin’s statements as to that and 


affair were incorrect. It casts heavy im- 
seen re upon Dr. Magendie—one which 
should by all means contradict or ex- 
plain away, if he can do so; and one 
which the letter of Dr. Shiel has by no 
means (in my view) entirely got rid of. 
For, if there be a latitude to be allowed, 
so there must be a limit set, to the rights 
of philosophical research. A man who 
should feel. very decidedly, and very sin- 
verely, that some new and important 
principle in science would be developed 
y the experiment attributed to Dr. Ma- 
gendie—such a man might be justified in 
executing it, (though, even then, I doubt 
whether I could make that man my 
friend ;) but if there were any good rea- 
¢on ‘to believe that a view to profit, or to 
fotoriety, had contributed to the com. 
mission of the act, I confess I should 


tan to be ex from honest so- 
ciety for ever. 
(To be concluded in our next. ) 





THE GREAT PLAGUE. 
(Concluded from page 317.) 


Arren hearing the tolling of so many 
bells, it was now remarkable that there 
ee oe The reason, as 

‘new 


began to be well pleased with his 
especially as he had concluded 


to him one-morning, he: received no an- 
swer. He called at times all that 
day and the next ; but could get no sa- 


tisfaction but from a watchman who 
at the door of a house, who told him 


Fs 
! 
Hi 


/ 
i 
=F 


tressed to think that two poor: men 
Sr 
After a fortnight, — 

with being so entirel without talligence, 
seeing none of the weekly bills of 
mortality, nor knowing nor hearing any- 
thing but the doleful noise of the ‘dead 
cart, he opened his wooden window, called 
to the watchman and asked him how he 
did, and some questions about the house 
before which he was placed. “ Alas! 
soieenys eceatienaee 
are gone, except the j . 
man, and he is carried to. the pest house.. 
pepe a at the next dose, and 
they have sick and one dead..”. Last 
week’s bill, the watchman said, was. above 
8,000 ; but that. the plague decreased at 
the other end of: the town, in St. Giles’s 
and Holborn, the people being 

dead or gone away ; but that. it increased 
dreadfu — and 


prospect. 
pavement was overgrown with grass ; 
it was not one time in twenty that they 
could see any one when they looked 
through their wicket, or somuch asa door 
were all shut 


cine, &c. 
be-seen, except now and then a coach car- 


AUR: pechaps tee or four tines inthe 
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Gentleman’s Magasine. 
She Selector; . 
- CHOICE EXTRACTS FROM 
NEW WORKS. 


THE — éxtracts are’ from an 

work by Lieutenant Holman, 
who, although blind, has: travelled all 
ovet Europe 


‘THE GROTTO OF BALAGANSE, IN 
: SIBERIA. 


Tue grotto of Balagansk, a hundred and 

versts from the Irkoutsk, and about 
seven versts from the town of that name, 
is a very: interesting natural curiosity. 
AAs entrance is formed by a rock that rises 


seventy fect perpendicular, and is about 
‘a hundred, ant ' 


feet in width, and 
eat ae as to have the ap 
eapmane <8 «lenge ails Cie. 


‘two versts, after which all farther pro- 


is impeded by immense masses of 


Not less interesting are the ruins ef a 
mountain near the 


SIBERIAN PEASANTS. 
Noturne can be more simple than the 
in 


his is a 
ona das hoes 
richer 


Two gentlemen at St. had 
mit sguuvenneted A dee 
mity . A servant of one 
hap to die, was’ buried: within 
twenty-four hours, after the Russian cus. 
tom, when the other determined to gratify: 
his revenge upon ‘his adv 5 by accu.’ 
sing him of the murder of this “Te 
givea colour to this ’ accom’ 


‘coffin and held that 
it m undergo a severe ; when, 
to hr dr and ’ of the’ 
party, after a'few blows had been 
animation returned, and the affrighted ré. 
surrection-men ran off with’ the utmost 

tion. ‘The corpse r 

its animation,: was ed’ to 
move off in-its shroud and regain its mas- 
téx’s habitation, which it entéeted, tothe 
great terror of its ve inhabitants. 
At length, however, 





certain, they ‘were re 


resassured, and 
communicated all that he 


— : 
and torpid as to be inca: 

motion, until the blows 

This led to the detection of the diabolical: 
plan -his master’s life and charac- 
ter. 
feased their in the act, and 
he was consequently arraigned before the 


_. LEAD-CELLAR AT. BREMEN. | 
THE Lead-Cellar, 20 called: on. account 
of the lead used for the cathedral having 


servants of the monster con-. i 





\. BPYPAPH. 


: , Ox do not. weep my husband dear,® 
- Eago'not dead, but sleepeth here, 


: ip 


as to its 


F 


He te 

sr Vega ke 
rah. Fe 

: 5 

iit 


, Village about five 


seT Erie: 


mend your ways, prepare to die, 
For you are soon to.conie, to J. 


Some virtnoso has written underneath 
penci}— f , 


I do not, weep my dearest life, 
For I have got another wife ; ’ 
Therefore Tcatinot cometg@thee, .; 
. Por. amargo toicherish'she. = 
© Iu a church-yard in Surrey. 


church as he had promised, he, waa, found, : 
by a servant sent in search of him, at aj. 
bebige and throwing bit "of paper ian 
a ts. 

the stream. ‘* Good God, Sir,” says the . 


ye 
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